and which may, one day, be an ornament and
a resource to you.'* Thus he discourages Sidney
from proceeding too far with the study of ge-
ometry, partly because it is not likely to prove
of much use to him, and partly because its diffi-
culty will tend to deepen his inclination towards
melancholy. To this deterrent counsel Sidney
replies in one of those luminous phrases that
reveal men as they are in the very attitude and
gesture of thoir inward life: "I readily allow that
I am often mow serious than either my or
my pursuits demand; yet this 1 have learned
by experience, that I am never less a prey to
melancholy than when I am earnestly applying
the fwblt* poweis of my mind to some high and
difficult subjiH'l.*"

In tiu* saint* way, though he scrupulously
abstains fiom advising Sidney in this instance,
Langtwt rather disc ouragi\s the study of Greek.
"AH flu* tiiiu* you           toil will be lost to

your Latin, which, though if is considered a less
imwt*sting language than Greek, is yet more im-
portant for you to know." One of the principal
purposes of SMney'*            gojourn, as Languet

reminds him,        to acijuire facility in the ax-
of his           in the former language.

Sidney asks for itiles to          him in the forma-

tion uf an             Latin %tyitvtnti

him in Citero,              noi without certain re-

which lit*          have imbibed from

XXV a man of high          iicii to know.
